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cover some points in which the editorial work could be improved, the 
reviewer submits two: (1) Does not the use of "op. cit." interpose an 
unnecessary obstacle to the pursuit of bibliographical knowledge when 
it entails a search through twelve pages to see which of an author's 
various articles is being cited? (See, for example, 2:124, n. 153; there 
are a number of such instances.) And (2), since there are frequent 
references to documents by number, rather than by page, would it not 
be a convenience to find at the top of each page the number and year- 
date of the document running thereon, instead of the relatively useless 
"Vol. one" and "Vol. two" that one does find? 

De Mezieres's letters are well written, and aside from their historical 
and ethnological interest, unfold an attractive and forceful personality 
which would repay the study of an ambitious historical novelist. 

Eugene C. Barker 

The Panama Canal. By Frederic J. Haskin. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page, and Company, 1914. 386 p. $1.35 net) 

Mr. Haskin 's compact little volume on the Panama Canal is not writ- 
ten for the special student, but rather for the general reader; as the 
author puts it in his preface : ' ' The primary purpose of this book is to 
tell the layman the stoiy of the Panama Canal." It is a long story, 
containing several dark and suspicious chapters, but culminating at last 
in a brilliant conclusion. "All's well that ends well" is an extremely 
popular principle; "let the dead bury their dead" is another. It is 
apparently upon these two principles that Mr. Haskin proceeds in tell- 
ing his tale. Withal, in the words of the song, "it's a charming story, 
lightly told;" especially the clearly written and beautifully illustrated 
chapters on the construction work, the sanitary measures, the labor con- 
ditions, the social life, and so on, of the Canal Zone. For the student, 
to be sure, these bright spots serve only to throw into stronger relief the 
dark areas, which our author superficially slurs over; whereas to the 
ordinary reader, the contrast is unavoidable, between the evils of profit- 
seeking private ownership, and the benefits of welfare-effecting public 
control. As an object lesson in government ownership, Mr. Haskin 's 
book is especially illuminating. 

The economic, political, and diplomatic history of isthmus transit has 
already been written, but not brought down to date. Of these privately 
published and publicly printed authorities, there are no avowed, and 
few unavowed, evidences in Mr. Haskin 's book. As a result, his his- 
torical perspective is distorted at times, and his historical foreshorten- 
ing very often incorrect. As for the technical side of the question, it 
would appear from Mr. Haskin 's account that engineering science had 
decided upon Panama as the most favorable location for a lock canal. 
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As a matter of fact, "business" and "politics" determined the choice 
of this site; the lock system was an afterthought of virtuous necessity 
in the circumstances. The commercial public has always demanded, 
and will continue in the future to insist, upon a sea level canal across 
the American isthmus. For such a canal the San Bias route is by all 
means the best. The lock system is a makeshift, for which the Nicara- 
guan route is far better adapted. "Whence it appears the present Pan- 
ama Canal is a compromise — a compromise in every respect, economic, 
commercial, political, diplomatic, and technical withal. Compromises 
are not ordinarily either lasting or successful; but on this particular 
occasion, Colonel Goethals, with his wonderfully well organized and sur- 
prisingly efficient corps of subordinates and fellow workers, has saved 
the situation. So, even if the true story of isthmus transit were ever to 
be told, we should still have cause to congratulate ourselves upon this 
remarkable achievement and valid reason to celebrate the auspicious 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

LlNDLEY M. KEASBEY 

America and the Philippines. By Carl Crow. (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1914. 287 p. $2.00 
net) 
America and the Philippines by Carl Crow is a very readable account 
of some of the achievements of the American administration in the Phil- 
ippines during the past fourteen years. The attitude of the author is 
one of high appreciation of what has been accomplished in the face of 
many obstacles, and rarely is adverse criticism passed. The material 
has been derived from personal investigation but more largely from the 
use of the official reports of the Philippine commission. After prelim- 
inary chapters on "The Islands and their Peoples" and "America's 
Discovery and Conquest, ' ' the author takes up the constructive work of 
the civil government. "Our colonists were amateurs, and it is by rea- 
son of that fact that they have succeeded. The enthusiasm of the 
amateur and his willingness to learn soon made up for his lack of ex- 
perience, and put an end to his mistakes." A resume is presented of 
the work in education, sanitation, governmental organization, fiscal re- 
form, the development of resources, and the improvement of means of 
communication. The relations between the resident Americans and the 
Filipinos are suggestively treated. Reference is then made to "the 
mutually hostile tribes" and Mr. Crow believes that they are still far 
from being socially and politically one race, in spite of ethnic unity. 
Naturally the author holds no brief for the immediate independence of 
the islands. Such a step should not be considered until the present 
Spanish-trained generation has passed away. Nor is neutralization or 



